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FOR THE MESSENGER. 

Mr. Eorror: In your 27th No., you say, “the question, shal! 
lave a district conference this’ year, in the French Broad dis- 
tric! having been frequently proposed, in various parts of the 
district,” Xe. This question, I say, is entirely out of order and 
acc, because the institution has never been set aside in the 

) Broad district; nor can it now be set aside by the preach. 

(his or that circuit alone, but only in conference capacity; 

way if has not yet been done. You will recollect the 

ion relative to this subject, in our last session, was this 

























aueve shall we hold the next session of our Conference.” Two 
aces were nominated, to wit: Carter’s Station and Turkey 
Creek, and for the accommodatien of our good brethren over the 
ionatain, ‘Turkey Creek was chosen; but as the district_has been 
ince divided, and Turkey Creek has fallen into Ashville distric 
do suppese Carter’s Station should be considered as the proper 












lace for the meeting of the local conference of French Broad 
district. Further, I say, that from the face of the rule respecting 
‘he District Conference, whatever is done in either of the districts 








such as ordinal:ous and recommendations to the annual conference. 
which is not done in a district conference capacity, is certainly 
inlawful, and nay and ought to be rejected by the annuai confer 
ace. From the conduct of the last General Conference, in ma 
xing or rather waiving and confirming the rule relative to district 
ynierences. Must we not conclude that they esteemed the in 
stitution a good one and were not indiflerent about its being 
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euded toby the brethren, They had ted it iour years and the 
must have thought it all important, or they never would have said 
what that venerable body had said four years before, to wit:— 
‘There shall be such a conference held in every district,” &c.— 
Che provision you speak of, made by the General conference, ii 
‘heir wisdom, in case of refusal to hold a district conference, in no 
\vay releases the preachers from the obligation to hold a distric' 
conference. This should not be takenas a licence to run over the high 
ommand of what [hope [shall always have good reason to esteem 
as atruly venerable body. No, sir; but I look at it as a condes- 
‘ending stoop in that highly respectable and venerable body, to 
meet the refractory part of our community, and | can assure you 
sir, that it would be among the greatest of my mortifications + 


five in a district where the institution would be done away, ¢ 


ceptby the General Conicrence. 
add no more at present, but remain, as ever, your friend 
Christ. GEORGE WELLS 
ER RE I BNET IE HE 
THE LAY PREACHER.—No. 1. 

‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” Ps. xxiii. J 

Thus it was that David expressed his contidence tn the grac 
of God, and thus it is, that every human being, sensible of th: 
Divine Majesty, Merc y, and Benevolence, will e xpre ss the sami 
degree of ec: fidence, when inspired by the same experience « 
the protection of God. and the same love and gratitucd fia 
HIM, that animated the bosom of David. 

The Lord is my shepherd, exclaimed the Psalmisi, and it wa 
not an idie exclamation; for as the shepherd is watchiul of bi 
flock, and studious to keep them from all harm; so had the Deit 
been watchful over David, and had preserved him from harm 
amidst a thousand dangers, by which he had been surrounded 
in the course of a life; distinguishe d by many adventures, and su! 
je cted to many vic issitude 's. "This watehfulness of Divine Prov 
dence over the destinies of men, has been felt and acknowle dged b\ 
thousands, and tens of thousands, besides the Monarch of Israel: 
has not failed, in all ages, and inall climes, to call forth expressiou 
of praise and g cratitude, from the palace, where dwelt the great anc 
the good, as well as from the cottage, where the lowly virtuous 
and pious have enjoyed their humble meals, and repos on thet 
pallets of stran 
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But David had experienced, in no ordinary degree, the watch- 
‘ul care and protection of the Divine Being —From a shepherd’s 
boy he had been elevated to the throne; and he could not look 
down trom his high eminence, to the low station, from which the 
egodness of God had raised him, without feeling the liveliest con- 
ction that the Lord had indeed been his shepherd; and the many 
ials, difficulties and dangers through which his Divine Benetac- 
1 had safely carried him. led him naturally to conclude, that 
should not want; that is, that he should not be forsaken by the 
Vieni izhty, but would always find safety and protection, where he 
ways had found it, in past times of peril and alarm. 

Who, that loves his Creator, or regards his own happiness, 
will not imitate David in his confidence in God, as well as his 
vrvatitude to that eternal Being? It is indeed the nature of piety 
‘o beget confidence in God, and that confidence begets security 

) the breast of its possessor, that defies the shafts of misfortune 
aid triumphs over temporal ills. The thoughtless, the dissipa- 
ed, and the profligate, may ridicule piety; but every reflecting, 
or feeling person, every one who has imbibed the spirit of Chris- 
tlanity, knows it to be the sheet-anchor of the soul, that will en- 
a ore it to weather the storms of life, and to ride securely on the 
ean of eternity. We do not mean to inculcate apathy, or in- 
dotetiiin in worldly pursuits. On the contrary, every individual, 
a this life, has in trust, not only to seek his own prosperity by 
ll honorable means of industry and enterprise, but to promote 
hat of others. His duty to God, is paramount to all other du- 
ies, but it does not demand of him to neglect any other. It is 
udeed the industrious, the enterprising, & the pious man, who will 
be enabled most effectually to serve God, as well as his fellow- 
creatuges; & who will at the same time possess that confidence in 
1¢ Divine protection, which will support and encourage him 
inder all circumstances, and which caused David to exclaim so 
mphatically— The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 

lhe following beautiful pasSage is from a sermon preached by 

Bishop Heber, to his parishioners, a short time before his depart- 
. for India, ihn 1823. 

Lif bears us on like the stream ofa mighty river. Our boat at 

i glides down the narrow channel, through the playful mur- 

utili of the little brook and the windings of its grassy border, 

The trees shed their blossoms, over our young he ads; we are 


happy in hope, and we grasp eagerly at the beauties around us: 
pe, 
t th stream hr wrrt ies AN ans j sty}} tour h ande are empt 
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** Our course in youth and manhood is along a wider and deep 
Hood, and amid objects more striking and magnificent. We 
animated by the moving picture of enjoyment and industry which 
passes before us ;we are excited by some equally short-lived suc 
cess, or depressed and made miserable by some equally short-lived 
disappointment. But our energy and our dependence are boih 
in vain.—The stream bears us on, and our joys and our griefs are 
alike left behind ; we may be shipwrecked, but we cannot ancho: 
our voyage may be hastened, but it cannot be de'syed; whethie: 
rough or smooth, the river hastens towards its home, till the roar 
ing of the ocean is in our ears and the tossing of the wave is b® 
neath our keel, and the lands lessen from our eyes, and the floods 
are lifted up around us, and the earth loses sight of us, and we 
take our last leave of earth and its inhabitants, and of our furthe: 
voyage there isno witness but the Infinite and the Eternal. 

‘And do we still take so much anxious thought for future days. 
when the days which have gone by have so strangely and uniformly 
deceived us? Can we still so set our hearts on the creatures 0 
God, when we find by sad experience that the Creator only ‘ 
permanent ? or shall we not rather lay aside every weight and 
every sin which doth so easily beset us, and think of ourselves 
henceforth as way-faring persons only who have no abiding inher- 
itance but in the hope of a better world and to whom even that 
world would be worse than hopeless, if it were not for our Lov! 
Jesus Christ, and the interest we have obtained in his mercies.” 


‘ 
Christ the Rock in the weary Land. 

Ler the travellers through the parched deserts of Arabia, te! 
how comforting the shadow of a cloud is, that diminishes ‘he heat 
ina dry place. Let the travelling companies of De¢unim tel! 
what it 1s to hide their scorched shoulders from the burnings sui 
in the shadow of a rock, how much greater reason have [ to boas 
of my Rock ! for their rock is not as our rock, even our enemi: 
themselves being judges. From his pierced side the fountai 
o. tile flows, that pours réfreshment into my panting soul. Here} 
have not only shadow from the heat, but shelter from thestorm 
when the blast of the terrible one is as a storm against the wall. 

Whaat is firmer than a rock? Winds may rend the cedars o 
Lebanon, and tear them up by their roots: but heve the tempest 
beat, and are bafiled; the billows dash, and are broken ; tim: 
hovers, and corrodes not the flinty mass. Nevertheless, they ai 
not proof against every invasion ‘rom destruction and ruin. Fo 
see, the enraged thunders rend their towering tops, and angr\ 
earthquakes toss them from their seats, while the earth beneat! 
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aus teartul, and hides the ponderous heaps. But lihy Kock 
‘| fast for ever, when the foundations of the earth are 
he pillars of heaven tremble. There shall I be safe, 
‘ep away the refuges of lies; yea, ‘when 

Be 


+ 
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rod shout for JOY. 
fo . } . } my +t 
Vii’ OP Tis place of defence the aia 
1 ’ . ’ 4 i 
leed, | lind world is ready to -ailege, that 


ld them, and that if God weve their God, sureiy ne 


valcl ake for them; and in this they are strengthened, when 
martyrs guarded, through bemoaning crowds, to exe- 
Lion. 4 me to the gibbet, and others to the sea-mark ; some to 


rack, and others to the fire; but then their divine Comtorter 
ibly attends, and he whose form is like the son of God 
ks wi ith them amidst the fire, aud fans away the flame. This 
the Rock from which [am filled with honey, the Rock that 
urs me rivers of oil. 

Do rocks defend me from blasts, from whatever quarter they 
blow 2? So does my Rock.—Is. the blast from hell? Well, he 
ias the keys of hell and of deo‘h—lIs it from sin? He is my 

hteousness.—It is from Satan: He has ¢ onquered principali- 
and powers.—lIs it from alilictions ? He is my sympathizing 


d feeling High Priest.—Is it from losses ? ~ He is my exceed- 
great reward.—Is it from crosses? He makes all things 
vork together for good to his people.—Is it from anguish? He 
siny joy.—Is.' trom darkness? He is my Sua.—lIs it from 
doubts 2’ He is my Counsellor.—Is it from deadness ? He is my 
—lIs it from e ne mies? He is my shield. —Is it from tempta- 
He is my deliverer.—Is it from false friends? He will 
never leave me, nor forsake me.—Is it from solitude or banish- 
nient ? He is every where present—Is it from disease ? He is 
y healer.—Is it from death ? He is the resurrection aad the 
ite.—O glorious refuge ! O sure defence! O everlasting muni- 
tion! Here dol defy the worst that earth and hell can do— 
Henceforth will I tabernacle, by faith, in the Man thatis made 
of God an hiding-place from the storm, a covert from the tempest, 
and as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land, tii] every 
blast blow over, not a threatning cloud appear in my sky, but my 
he ‘aven be beautified with everlasting day, arid the air in which 1 
cathe be swept of every storm.—WMickle’s Works 
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LETTER, 
dddressed by her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, to lu 
mother the Princess of Wales, in October, 1817. 

My dearest Mother,—A few days will elapse before I may clain, 
to be addressed by the endearing appellation with which t have 
commenced this letter, when Providence may develope to me ney, 
duties, which may in some measure temper, but can never super 
sede those moral and pious obligations which have heretofore im.- 
posed on me.— Were ito disguise my true sentiments, or to affec 
feelings other than those which occupy my bosom, in the prospe: 
of becoming a mother, I should feel myself unwerthy of that pe 
rental affection, which constitutes at least the second bliss 
life. 

United to a man whose whole attentions are directed to (| 
promotion of my happiness, I cannot but feel a pleasure in the a 
ticipation of that hour perilous hope, which shall enable ni 
present to him a new tie of connubial love, and tothe nation 
new and abundant source of future promise and consolation. 1 
litical considerations, in this instance, stand in competition wi 
the more near and national feelings of the heart. While, as 
wife, I am alive to all those anxious susceptibilities which accou 
pany my peculiar situation, lam compelled by circumsiances | 
extend my views to contemplations widely different in their kinc 
as in their latitude; contemplations involving the dearest and mos' 
durable interest of a people to whom I owe a debt scarcely to b 
liquidated —-Gratitude for unbounded. affection. 

To relieve in some degree this weight of obligation, and t 
justify the universal confidence in the strength and consistency 0: 
my character, I have determined, should it please Providence | 
bless me with offspring, so to regulate its early season, and to d: 
rect its infant energies, that the lessons I have received from you, 
and the wisdom of which, time and observation have confirmed, 
may be handed down to my child, with a view to the perpetuatio: 
of the great principle, that the legitimate end of all governmen' 
is the welfare of .society, and that political and private virtue is tl 
surest foundation, and the best bulwark of a throne. 

But O, my mother, when my timid imagination devolves upo: 
the uncertainty which veils futurity; when I look to the dark pos 
sibilities which may put a period to the dreams of hope, eve 
shadows shake my courage, and I feel myself the victim of ter 
rors, which reason would almost denominate absurd.. At such a 
trying moment, why am I debared from the consoling voice 0! 
maternal affection? — Why is not mv mother allowed to pour chee: 
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ulness mtu ic sinking soul o f her Pr NEXpPed reneed aud tremblu 
child? I have no iriend, no re lation near me, whose advice may 
cuide, or whose monitions check my conduct. Surrounded by 
strangers, Witha single exception, my heart feels itself, alone, and 
iould the protection of Heaven for a moment leave me, and I fall, 
i. gupens of a mother would assuredly impart a serenity and 
: resignation to my mind, which would smooth the pillow for my 
lyi ing head, and prevent my distracted soul from erring in the hour 
i sternest trial. 

Secluded from the giddy world, [have le ithe to set a true va! 

on the retirement, which has taught me a more perfect know! 
ge, not only of myself, but of the sotiety over which I may one 
day be called to rule-—F olly and pride no longer wear to me the 
mposing blazonry which they exhibited to my early years, | 

ave read, reflected and conversed; and | trust the evidence of 
iuture day will rescue me from the imputation of having read re 
flected and conversed in vain. ‘The sufferings of my early years, 
icule asthey were in their operation, have not been productive 
if instruetion. Their effect has been, to correct that sanguine- 
ness of a disposition which was ‘oo commonly a source of severe 
disappomtment, and which uniformly led me to view things thro’ 
he prejudiced medium. A sort of premature experience has giv- 
en me that insight into human Jife and human character, whieh, im 
ordinary cases and circumstances, is the result of the study and 
observation of years. 

Your virtues, my dearest mother and your afflictions, added 
strength to the affection which nature had entwihed about my 
heart, and urged me.to cling to you in all changes and under all 
shades of persecution, with a constancy, which those who hated 
you, termed obstinacy, but which those who loved you elevated 
by the name of honorable perseverance. I felt that I was no’ 
nierely acquiescing 1 the first of my moral duty 

In proportion, however, as Llove you, do | now feel the bitter 
ness of your absence. You have no substitute in this heart.— 
There is none to occupy your place to my seeking eye; even the 
affectionate. attentions of an amiable consort. are insufficient to 
supply the chasm in my bosom, but leave me unsatisfied. [I have 
illustrious relatives, its true, but they offer me no kindness; and 
if they did, there are certain slumbering recollections which would 
awake in my brain, and check my ardour to receive them. {have 
but one mother; and no variations of place or circumstances can 
remove’her from my sight. . Heaven impressed ler image on my 


soul, and time has established it there as its native and Seat hea( e 
eam 
sphere 
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By a relinement of cruelty, indeed, we wav 
earth, and I aswellas yourself, may he 
unjust and malignant spirit of persecution; vu 
our congenial spirits would rush to meet eac Bh the a 
ous nor hating friends can interfere to impede the pleasu 
flow from the fountain of filial and maternal love 

Such sentiments as these naturally arise out of the con‘ 
tions of my siiuation at this moment. Should it be the pleasu: 
of provideuce that I survive the hour of approaching daover, | 
may at some fature period be endowed with power to restore vu 
to that situation which the jealousies of inferior minds would not 
suffer you to retain. But if an all-wise decree should summon m 
from this sphere of anxious apprehensions, not jor myself, for a} 
mother, a pang of terror shoots across my bewildered brain; eve 

then, however, my last prayer would be to Heaven to gift you 
with that sublime feeling of pious resignation, which w ould teac) 
you to bow submissive to the chastening stroke of our common 
Father, and to console your afflicted heart with the anticipation o! 
our re-union ina world where felicity is unimpaired, and to whicl, 
malice is inadmissable. 

Believe me, my adored mother, I fearless to die than to live 
the prospect of protracted existence is so blended with dangers and 
difficulties ; so shadowed with clouds and uncertainties, so replete 
with anxieties and apprehensions, that | must shrink from the con 
templation of, and fly for refuge even to the probability of my re- 
moval from so joyless an inheritance. ‘The page of history has 
determined, that happiness is not the possesion of those who move 
in the lofty cirelesof which my birth entitles me to look. I can. 
cot hope for anexce ption in my favor. All the joysof life are cen 
tered in my peepee retirement ; and they are not a participato: 
in them. Puteven thin unqualified enjoyment must be brief; and! 
must emerg atomaltanting -unconge nial to my soul, and destruc 

‘to all my hopes of felicity ov this-earth. W hat cause then 
have L to that issue which others may behold withhorror ? What 
cause have | tocovet,that existence, which others so highly prize : 
Deals would obliterateno image of delight from my heart, save that 
which in the portraiteol a beloved mother, nature has still left to 
the hoping, doubting, yet fearing. 


mpl 


CAROLINE 
C——, Oct. 10, 1817. 





Man has his summer hiheo, the fruits of the earth, he arrives 
at maturity; like them | his beauties unfold, and he stands the ob 
ject of universal admiration; but the prouder beauties of the 








mer months give way to the brown tats of au‘umn; the voice 


, and ihe noise of the si¢kle in 
The harvest plains proclains the goodness of the 
+ and shows he is not unmindful of the wants or his er 
The winged emigrants finding no longer a home they 
njoyed, retreat to warmer and more conge nial climes; they 
above the Atlantic surge, & vw ing their way over the vast pr 
instive’ is their oaly pilot wluch guides their way by the 
ndly beaeo’s hght, and bring then: at last to the desired 
ven. Thus often the soul seeks for brighter skies he yond 
, leaving the chilling confines of this wintry region, flies to 
warmer and betier country. 
fan, too, has his autumn; he arrives-at the evening of his ex 
hose beauties which adom him beem to discover 
autumial tint; here and there a leaf forsakes its paven' 
his jovs and delights emigrate to ano her country; win 
way ovcr the sea of time, and take possession of a mo 
snant region. Winter presents many beanties to the love: 
‘nature. When late and slow! y the norulng opens her pale 
in What a curious disguise is nature dressed: icicles, jagged 


| uneven, hang pendant from the eaves, and a wintish film en 


? 
} 


the windows, where mane landscapes rise and fizures 
The fluid paths become a solid rock, and where the finny 
ioals were wont to rove, a sports youtlis shide, or, with a 
pid motion, skate along the crystal pavement. Bat, notwith 
landing, winter .has something which renders it dreary and 


cr 
6 
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dha 
forlowte The trees are naked and exposed, and the tra vile stem 
mn which but yesterday a flowret bloomed, now with dropping 
head mourns under the austerity of winter; the cold wind whis- 
les around his frail tenement; all his ptospective is gloomy anc 
forlorn; and the streams of vitality are congealed with the ice o! 
hilly old age. To-day mes is like the stately poplar, rising ma- 
estically tothe heavens! To-morrow, fallen on the ground, 
shora of all its eather The youthful prospect is bedecked 
with the verdue of spring, and the scenery of*the’matured mind, 
tien displays the beautiful plaeidiiy of summer! But the ad- 
vanced in years can discover the brown tints of autumn proclaim- 
ing themselves the harbingers of winter. The wintry sky is at 


iength discérned, and man mingles with the clods of the valle y- 


“Man is of few days.”—They are few compared with God’s 
eternity ; “And full of trouble.”—Man is not only short-lived, 
says One, but sad-lived. Although he had buta few days here, 


yet, if he might rejoice in those ew it were well; But it Is not 
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Pure those low 4 5 he is not oi. \ trovueied, bu Jeu 


rouble. full af disquit lude and coi ne in mind and bo! 
‘hhe word is used of Abraham, (Gen. xxv, 8.) “an old man an 
ull of years.”-—Nothing that ly longs to si is EXC mpt fa th 
attack of trouble. [fe is vulne: able in his character, by re proac! f 
and slander; in his property, by losses, fray id, and violence 
his body, by various accidents, diseas e, and pain, from his infan 
cy to his dissolution. His lr anding, memory, Conscience 
will, affections, may all administer to his trouble. — In his fe ling 
aud sympathies w ith his relations, friends, his wife, children, & 
he is allicted in their affliction, and troubled in their trouble 
‘Phe more his family is multiplied, the more is he exposed 
wounded, through their misconduct or suffering, and his own t 
and care for them. A day seldom passes without some caus: 
vexation and distress ; some hurry ; some disorder or other. 11: 
is satur tremore. "The fewness of his days creates him continu: 
trouble and uneasiness in the expectation of their close, and | 
always hangs in doubt of his life. 


INDEPENDENCE OF MIND. 

Whatever genius or acquirements a man may possess, indepe 
lence of mind will be re quisite to give vigour to his thoughts a) 
ctions, and energy to his Biaracte) rs oW ‘thout it, the mind, i 

trustful of its own powers or acquirements, however respecta! 
hev may be, timidly yields to the syren sloth, the fell destroy: 
f all hope of mei ntal im} provement. 
Suppose a man firaishe d with the means of improvement, and 
IS mind stored with ideas, yet, without that mnate independen 
of mind which will prompt him to scrutinize opinions, and deci 
on their merits—to deduce scientific and moral inferences {roi 
» phenomena of nature, and occurrences of life; versatility oi 
ind will render his theories futile, and his actions indeterminat: 
Opinions generally received, in’ science, customs, and morals 
pecially when sanctioned by the concurrence of the wise aud 
ue good, are thquestionably entitled to respect and reverence. 
Ii to this source of influence we add the prejudices of educa 
‘ion, and proneness to admiration of favorite authors and opinions, 
we will find it equally important and difficult to preserve that im 
partiality which will enable us to view things in a just light, t 

earch steadily after truth, without inclining ‘either to the right 0! 
elt, valuing it for its intrinsic worth, not, on account of popula 
“ppinuse, or triumph over an opponent. By a mind thus regula 


ed. trath will be condially received, whether derived from t} 
CSCATCHES « , or sugges ted oe the fs rs whieh have eon 


le POWs servation 





BY 
This mdependence ot mind is import 
its influence in preserving from error, 


ind producing correctness in our Opt 


itself a source of sublime enjoyment 
! 


l 7 amen‘. ‘ 
the mind onen to’ the ree ‘Dllo 


ure. that the reception of truth is the c} 
What can be more pleasing than the cont 
vorks of nature, when on « very hand we see d 
‘isdom and beneticence of ther Author. In ereatiu 
i Of intellectual improvement, and the enjoyment o: 
«tin the beautiful order and mutual Spt denies 
inevery grade of existence. It raises the mind from 
ual eratifieations, whi ich re nde ‘rit the prey of disconten! 
‘ » TIE ( Oute mp lation of hrore sublim objects, and to 
se with the hgh Author of nature, which alone can inspis 
mit) oi character. 
deneadence of mind also fits a man for receiving and impart 
jeasure in the social circles of life. It exempts him fron 
corroding passions to which inferior minds are subje« . 
produces a ‘che erfuliess and magnanimity, which readers hin 
ainiak le in the view of those with whom he associates. fle 
tree from many embarrassments to enic h the interminate mind i 
subject; he estimates justly the relation which he hears | 
fellow creatures and Creator. Te decides and accs accord: 
the dictates of reason, contident that | 
trom virtue and intelligence 


FROM ZION § HERAL 
PA AS TIME, No. I 
But when life’s mormny beains depar 
And grief succeeds to fancied bliss, 
Oh! what shall cheer the lonely heart 
Or soften sorrow’s bitterness? 
Years will roll on—and time will bring - 
Its various changes but in vain— 
There is mm life but one short spring, 
And that can ne’er return again.” 


Custom has affixed a sense to the word, with which tin , 
er is headed, somewhat, though not altogether, diflereat tron 
hat in which I design to use it, at this time. If is sometime 
ised to signify amusement; and, reader, if you can amuse your 
self with reading the few thoughts, which may be thrown toge 


her wider this title areasionally. T hone ror may not on’: 








ot ( 
, t D 
t ‘ rc ! at iit of estimable worth 
A mo | } nsille ¢ the necessity of im 
v Phe subj wh I design to present y 17 
num . are of tne a mnorlance 
not be c t in Y ") 
ot less moment, yet, they may serve to « 
ime, which otherwise, p s, might pa 
withal, ( pbk ity attention fo 1 rreat Cone i 
period, when tim s 1 | shal pe no re 


What a pity that so much of the precious time 
ur Creator, ior the improvement of the mind and the salva 
the soul, should be suffered pass unimpre a biow ma 
days, weeks, mon 
run to waste! Those days are 
again! Perhaps,— 
*“ You have lost a friend, a brother, 
Heard.a father’s parting breath— 
Gazed upon a lifeless mother— 
Till she seem’d to wake from deatli.” 
urned thejr loss—they are gone—10 nv 
a are g@one 


ths, and even years, of our. life have already 
rone—and they can never rety 


Aud you have often mou 
to return again—QOh, then, think on the days 
Turn back the page of years. %Learn the rapid of time 

Time flies Oh how. swiftly! We should meet ‘the beginntii: 


of each day as the ly 
olicitous to make the best use of it while it tarmes:—ard clos 
reflection, that we have lived aday, which we neve: 
pever shall live again. -The writer has often reflected serious! 
on this, And the moments spent in such reflections are what | 
might denominate my * Pastimes.” ‘Phey have been the mi 
profitable moments of my life. Reader, if you have amy time t 
spare ior uae contemplation of more important things—-reflect o: 
sugvested om this number. ‘The loss of time is |i! 


nes } i 
be once lost, it is lost fore 


teel de 


ci bee. ot a friend :— We shoul 


it with the 


ae ists ( f the sf ul—ii li 
».Vew London, July 21, 1827. 
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brom Sturm’s Moral Reflections. 
ON A CORN-FIELD. 
This field was lately exposed to great dangers. Impetuou- 
and the sorm often threatened to bea 
ars. Nevertheless, Providence has 
Thus, the tempests of affliction 


yet these storms are necessary ; 
lof rooting un 


‘winds whistled round it; 
down and destroy all the 
preserved it to the present day. 
olten threaten to overwhelm us: 


they often beeome means of our purifieation. ai 
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etares Of siti. “?ileil, 

-powledge, faith, and humility, are increased aud streagthen 

, that hke the weaker stalks of coi, we ofien bend, ane 

re Lowed down to ee earth: but the cousassionate ha 
‘ather supports and raises us up again 

A; ihe harvest «proac hes, the corn pipens very 


w. the heat of the sun, and the showers, unite to bring 
+s mauturity. May we daily ripen for heaven! Aud may all 
ents of our lives lead to this salutary end ! Ww hatever our situa 
wy may be here below , whether the sua of prose rity shine up 
us, or our sky be clouded with adversity ; » ueiher our days 
g.oomy or serene, may all concur to perfect our piety, and 
> more and more for eternity 
1 is worthy of observation, that those stalks which carry th 
yest aud flvest ears, ditler much in height trom those whic! 
e poor and light. ‘The latter stand ercet. and overlook the 
ye field, while the others bend under their own weight.— 
(‘hese are emblems of two sorts of professing Christians. W. 
some who are vaia and presumptuous, who, haying but a smal! 
are of religion themselves, act insolently toward others ; and vv 
card the truly pious with contempt. A foolish presumptio 
uds them, and causes them to disdain the proper means of sa 
ion. Those, on the contrary,.svhovare rich an grace 
dant in rood works, bend modestiv down; like t 
d ears. 
\ll the corn which is to be eut down, is not equal in goodness 
Such 


) 
Ai). 


’ 
7. 
aiita | 


e 
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. 
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[low many iares and weeds are mixed with the corn ! 
ie state of many Christians in Ute world : for along time we 
serve in them a mixture of good and bad qualities 5 yd thei 
iral corruption, like tares, often hinde rs thei ir progres 
isness. A field of corn is not only the emblem of a ¢ 
n particular, but also of the Church in a: 
id the wicked often sow, by their,evil ex 
vhere there should be noi hing but good seed 
rietor of the field permits those tares to rem 
xercises patience and long suffering: and 
jurse to his justice till the time of harvest, the g 
ution. Bebold with what eagerness the country people ran to 
‘ollect the fruits of the earth! The sickle levels all before them 
Thus death brings all to the dust, the great and th: 
ind the poor, saints and sinners ! 
But what does this noise in the fields mean! Oh! it is th 
ound of joy and.gladacss at the sight.of an-abundant crop. O 


fre 


i they were also the cries of praise and, thanksgiving, to ¢ele 


! | 
‘smal, ther 





‘ 
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brute ile —sVUGHESS V1 God, from Which ail these ble SSINgs p 
ceed ! Bt how joyful shall the righteous be im the great day o 
the harvest! With what unutte rable love shall their hearts ove; 
‘low, when they are introduced into the blessed society of angels 
and the spirits ‘of just men made perfect ! Then shall they remem 
her, with gratitude, their former labours and suffering ; the dai 
vers and teinpests through which they have been safe ly brought 
and their he arts and voices shall be united to magnily that bene 
vent Father who has watched over them. Let this pleasin: 
Hope support us in the time of trouble; let it comfort us i 
our suiierings ; aad cause us patiently to wait for the grea: 
harvest day ! 

“HAVE | COME TO THIS 2?” 

How painful must be the reflections of a young man, who | 
ijoyed the privileges of society, moral instruction, and faith 
.dmonition, to find himself arrested in his wicked career by ‘ 

irm Of justice, and about to receive the penalty of the laav fo 
bis crimes, while comparing his advantages with his preset cir. 
cumstanees. Indeed he may well say, ‘ Have I come to this” 

This is not altogether an imaginary case. It so happened thai 
ie writer of this was present when several convicts arrived 

cue of our State Penitentiaries. Among the number was a youn 

man, of about the age of twenty-four years, of good appearanc: 

nd well dressed. On going into the eee he imvoluntarily ey 
clanmed, “ #lave f come to this?’ Ala 1s! too late to avoid the pu 
iment justly duehim for Ins erime What instructions such 

cene, and such language are’cal letlat d to afford to yom | 

hould teach them to ol re fir {i 
ur their parents; to avoidarain camp any: and ma Sed, 

member their Creator ine the days of their youth.” And to ; 

who possesses a deep interest in the welfare of a son jus 

‘scenes of active life; who knows the evil pro- 

the natural heart, and the exposedness of youth to th: 

ares Of the werldya scene like this must occasion a degree 0! 

vious soliciiudey lest on some future day he may have occasioi 

to hearfrom that son tlhe melancholy reflection, “* Have I come t 


f N: H. Repertory 


On sleeping in the Flouse of God.—-Does it not bring many } 
preaches upon our holy religion, and put our blessed tedebmer | 
ppen shame, when so many of his professed disciples indulg 
themselves in sleep in the house of God, while he is spe aking t ti 
heim by the mouth of his ministering servants, truths of infinit 
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yuu tabi ioe. Ls, ui ihe Observance of Whi ii peiitis Uae 
ture happine ss? It is readily granted tliat the ‘fle sh is’ weak: 
ut surely it is a great sin to indulge this weakness, at such a time, 
nd in such a place. What, shi ull God spe “ak and we close ou 
yes and shut our ears in sleep?, What sleeping chnistian would 
ot be all awake, were. the preacher discussing son 
dly concern? What client was ever known to tall 
le listening to the plea of lis advocate? What ¢1 
t while the judge delivered the sentence of the court? 

duly feel the importance of the message delivered 

wuisters of Christ, the world would no longer have oceasi: 
eproach christians for this inconsistency se conduct. Will 

‘oing christians take a word of advice? Let some portio 
Sabbath moi ‘ning be spent in prayer, tha God would | 

on from a lethargic frame of body a mind, while in the hou 

( God; and that his heart might be duly impressed with the 
olema truths of God’s word; and then, if, while the word is d 
-ensed, he should find himself inclined to drowsiness, let him ca 
mind this prayer, and if offered in sincerity. it " believed 

1} 


ill slee " no more. Religious Intelligencer 
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POETICAL. 


From the Farmer Register. 

THE STRANGER AND HIS FRIEND 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, Pse 

Matthew xrv, 35—40 

\ poor wayfaring man of grief, 

‘Tath often broased me on my was 

Who sued so humbly for relief 

Phat I could never answer .Vay 

L had not power jo ask his name, 

Whither he went or whence he can 

Yet there was something in his eye 

Chat won my love—I+know. not whpa 


Oncé when my scanty meal was sprea 
He entered; not a word he ne 

dust perishing for want of bread ; 

{ gave him all; he blessed it, brak: 

\nd ate,.but gave me*part again : 

Mine. was: an angel’s portion then 

And winlé I-fed. with eager hast: 
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L.opicd hint Where a fountain bu 

Clear from the rock; his: strength wa 
The heedless water mocked his thirst, 
He heard it, saw it hurrying on ; 

i ran and raised the suflerer up, 
Thrice from the stream he drained my 
Dipt, and returned it running o’er ; 

1 drank, and never thirsted more 






"Twas night, the floods were out, it blew 
A—winter hurricane aloof ; 

I heard his veice abroad, and flew 

To bid him welcome to my root : 

{ warmed, [ clothed, | cheered my gues’, 
i laid him on my couch to rest, 

Then made the earth my bed, and seemed 
In Edew’s garden while I dreamed 


Stript, wounded, beaten nigh to death, 

[ found iim by the highway side ; 

[ roused lis pulse, brought back his breath 
Revived his spirit, and supplied 

Wine, oil, refreshment; he was healed ; 
—| hady myseli, a wound concealed, 

But from that hour forgot the smart, 

Aud peace bound up my broken heart 


In prison I'saw him next—condemned 
To meet a traitor’s doom at morn ; 

The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 
And honored him ’midst shame and scorn 
My frieudship’s utmost zeal te.try, 

He asked—It I tor him would die; 

The flesh was weak, my blood ran cll), 
But the tree Spirit cried, “1 will.” 


Then in a moment, to my view, 
The’strancer darted from disguise ; 
The tokens of lis hands | knew; 

My Savio r stood before mine eyes ; 
He spake, and my poor name he name 
“Of methou hast not been ashamed ; 
“These deeds shall thy memorial be : 
Fear not, thor. didst them unto me 
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